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HEARD IN THE SOUTH* 
| Gordon R. Wood 


University of Chattanooga 


Two letters--one with a short story from Mrs. J. E. Blankenship and the 
other from Miss Sue Berry--raise questions about what we do to the sounds at v 
the beginning and at the end of some wrds. That is, why do we say a-talkin 
and a-workin rather than talking and working? And further, shouldn't the 
spelling be a guide in some way toward pronunciations which surely are better 
than those we hear? Of course, these aren't exactly the words of either 
writer, but they are the general drift of their inquiries and of many other per- 
sons who have at times written or talked to me. 


At the heart of the difficulty is English spelling and daily speech. Long 
ago English spelling came close to representing actual pronunciation, or at 
least.so we think. But not today. In the year 700 cnafa stood for a pronun- 
ciation like k'nahfah; in Modern English the same word is spelled knave with 
only the n and the a and the v being pronounced. Printing processes and other 
conservative elements have kept spelling in a relatively unchanged form for 
the last three centuries or so. Speech, on the other hand, changes from genera- 
tion to generation and from community to community. 


At one time the -ing was so vigorous.a sound that it displaced earlier 
participial signs which had flourished until the fourteenta century. But 
having established itself, the -ing participle began to "drop the -g" part. 
This blurring of the end sound, of course, is one of the commonplaces of the 
history of our language. So far as -ing becoming -in, it's a national rather 
than merely a Southern trait. And we find records of it-in New York state, in 
the New England states, and in Indiana before 1890. If you listen carefully 
you will find cultured persons saying talkin and walkin even when they are 
being somewhat formal. And, further, you will probably hear some who have been 
made so conscious of the value of that final g that they overdo it, attaching 
it to the next word as in walkin-galong. 


*Raitor's note: This is the second of a series ofarticles on non-literary 
language in the South. The first appeared in the September, 195, Bulletin, 
Professor Wood invites correspondence on the subject. 
: If justification for such articles in the Bulletin were needed, it could 
be found in Dr. Louise Pound's address given at a dinner of the first Western 
Folklore Conference at the University of Denver, July 22, 191: "Folklore and 
Dialect have been less closely associated in the past, than they should be, 
‘ Surely dialect is a species of folklore, though the two subjects are usually 
treated independently. Dialect in the sense in which we now ordinarily use the 
: word, is lore, linguistic lore, and linguistic lore exists in tradition along- 
a side the folk beliefs and folkways, the folk legacies that we usually term lore." 
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As for the prefixed a-, the simplest explanation is that it occurs 
naturally as we move from one sound to the next. It is melodious and painless 
to say She's a-comin down the street. If you try to smother this a sound,. you 
nme to struggle with a bothersome combination of consonants. To do the eez 
with a kum after it of She's coming and to make no glide sound, no uh between 


them, requires what seems to some people superhuman control. 


But the a- comes there properly too, according to the pattern of many 
words. If we consider only the native words rather than borrowed ones, we 
will find a large number of examples. kven before our Germanic ancestors 
migrated to England as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, they had begun to blur cer- 
tain of their prefixes. After they settled in Ingland, they blurred the words 
for one, on, and of, all of which finally came together in a common uh pro- 
nunciation, usually spelled with an a. | pe 


The muffled Germanic prefixes appear today as the a in awake and arise. 
The Old English word for our one is the source of our expressions He was one 
ood man and He was a good man, with the a apparently never joined to the — 
next word in the spelling. But the : from on sometimes is put with the next 
word, though not always. Thus the older Now on days he went on begging on 
foot is for us Nowadays he went a be but 
no one holds out for twice-a-week or twiceaweek though there is just as much or > 
as little reason for it. Today the a before begging is dropped except when we 
wish to be arty, coy, or archaic. Afoot is Stitt possible as standard usage, 
but on foot is usually preferred, The expression Here a ose is recorded 
for 1590. We still hear it in uncultivated speech; stan usage, however, 
has retained the older on in Here on purpose. 


The on, reduced to a, is found in ordinary speech in Britain and America | 
. especially in connection with verb combinations having be or go in them, They 
went a-huntin shows the type. The literary language nas very nearly given up 
that form, but occasionally we come across traces of it. Everyone has sung 
about the froggie [who] would a-wooin' go. And in prose that is deliberately 
built in the sat of Pater or Cabell we are not surprised to find that so-and- 
so set the bells a-ringing. : 


- ‘Then there is the a which is from the earlier of. We spell it o in eight 
o'clock but our pronunciation is nearer to eight a Clock, a writing which is 
found in the fifteenth century. So our pronunciations time-a-day and out-a- 
doors belie our more carefully spelled of. Our What kinda man has a difficult 
history, with What kind a man being one of the proper developments out of Old 
English inflections. Then kind a becomes one word, dialectally kinda or 
kinder. The use of the word of in formal writing reestablished the proper | 
connections between kind and whatever followed it. But even in formal conver- 
sation the of is pronounced indistinctly. | 


The nouns alive, asleep, and ablaze had a verbal sound about them, or 
perhaps an adverbial look. At any rate they served to set a pattern by which 
our forefathers built other expressions such as awash. And so we come to the 
word hold, both noun and verbs It is possible in standard usage to say They 
got a hold on the rope, when hold is a noun. But somehow we feel that ge: a 
hold is in itself an action. We do get hold. And so we build a verb pattern 
They got ahold of the rope. Though things built the same way should be. thought 
Similar, we ly const der this second expression a sign of poor training. 
And if hold regularly shifts to holt, that's even worse. 
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One final point on these constructions. In the fifteenth century we find 
expressions like The house was forty years a-building, and they flourish still 
in twentieth century speech. ‘lhe next development was forty years building, 
but for some reason this expression did not quite serve us. And so speakers 
invented a new verb form--was being built. As late as the 1870's, however, 
one authority condemned was being dull», calling it an awkward neologism and an 
artificial attempt to improve the language where it needed no change. 


Now to some verb problems of our time. 


A high school student asked his friend, "Can you get me a copy?" And the 
friend answered, "I might can." Mey can or might can and might could as sub- 
stitutes for may or might be able are well enough known in the South, though 
they are not found in all areas of the South. I think that we can properly | 
call them “established minority forms" by which we mean that they are reasonably 
well established in many important families. The particular verb forms have 
not been made a part of the formal literary language, but there is always the 

-..». Chance that minority forms will become the majority forms some day. Except for 
the present and past of English verbs, all of today's accepted forms were at 
one time minority forms waiting admission, Notice was being built of an earlier 


paragraph. 


‘ | of course, might can develops by similarity of meaning and by the presence 
of the pattern might be able. Since can and could are synonymous with be able, 
it is easy to see the reasoning behind the substitution, 


Other verb developments are not so readily explained. I recently heard 
a well trained person say It's no hotter than it's been being. Back of that 
are other it has been combinations such as it has been earning, but +has been 
being struck me as a new and perhaps exotic variation on that pattern. 


And one of my former students, Ray Pardue, reported this puzzling use of 
the past got when we would normally expect the future since the event is clearly 
to take place in the future. He heard this conversations 


"When is your class over?" "At three." "Oh. I thought that you got out 
at two." It's a puzzler. But I welcome any similar examples and all explana- 
tions. 


Several persons have mentioned hope how soon. I should like to know what 
parts of Tennessee and other states, any, it is found in. The sectional 
expression is I hope how soon he will get here. General usage has I wonder how 
soon, though there is not much to say tor the meaning of either word in that 7 
sentence; hope and worder simoly hint to the listener that a question is going 

to follow, beginning with the word how. One possible explanation of the local 
— of hope is the influence of sentences such as I hope that he will get 

ere 


One final set of phrases. How many of my readers use seldom ever? Or 
never did ever? The 193 Webster calls seldom ever an illiteracy, which is 
Silly. it is, or seems to me, fairly widespread among quite civilized people. 
And so, how come (to use an expression often called Southern)? Again it seems 
that a basic pattern has influenced the speakers. Thus har ever and 
scarcely ever, but not ordinarily hardly if ever or scarcely if ever. And so, 
seldom ever fits the pattern, sounds right; seldom if ever sounds a bit over- 
Carefule 
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Never did ever is the work of many forces. We have the standard He did 
not ever see i+, usually in contracted form He didn't ever. We have a dia- 
lectal use cf ever did as a kind of mild denial, a subsvitute for the more 
emphatic did ».t: Sonething like He never went ond rather than He didn't go 
there.\ These ‘nemphatic forms have veen reported irom Illinois, Kenvucky, and 
West Virginia, but I suspect that they cover a wider area than that. and 
last is the standard use of never as the strongest word of denial in the em- 
phatic He never did go. One set of influences puts never before the verb and 


another set puts ev ever after it, for several kinds of denial. And the two have 


My previous set of special questions drew almost no response. I trust 
that was because it takes a while to find the answers. I refer you to them in 
the preceding issue of this publication and add further questions here. 


2k. What do we call the garden wnere carrots, beans, etc. are grown to 
eat at home? 


2B. A fork that you eat with at the table usually has a handle and four 


2C. The first meal of the morning: 
The meal eaten-at noon: ae . 
The meal eaten at the end of the bee , 


- 2D, If the day is very hot, you say it's ° é 


2E. What is generally used to break up lumps in a field? 
2F, What do you call a dog of mixed breed? 


2G. When two people nave decided to stop fighting me ca be enemies any 
more, you say, "I hear they e! 


i 


Your comments, articles, clippings, etc. will be appreciated by the duthor. 
His address is Department of English, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 3 9 
Tennessee, 
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THE LANGUAGE OF JAZZ 
by 
H. Clay Tucker 
Columbia, Tennessee 


In 1933 a big, fat, bright-eyed Negro woman named Bessie Smith made a 
recording of 3« Song called "Gimme a Pigtvoot': 


Check all your razors and your guns, 

We're gonna be wrastlin' when the wagon comes. 
Gimms a pizfoot ard a bcttle o! beer, 

Send me, G:te, I con't care, 

Gimme a revfer anc a garg o' gin, 

Slay me 'cause I‘m in ry sin, 


Everything about the song--the references to low life, fighting, drink, 

Sin; even the title--paints the background from which the language of jazz had 
its origin. The language of jazz, like the music itself, began with the 
American Negro. The Negro's first songs were the laments of an enslaved 

natural musician, From these songs grew the folk music we call "blues." "Gimme 
“ a Pigfoct," though of a relatively late period and not a real blues, reflects 
that atmesphere of cheap entertainment, drunkenness, and resignation char- 
acteristic of a people still soc.ologicaliy hanpered by being too little re- 
moved from slavery. On this cultural level the language of jazz was born. 


The word jazz is used here to refer primarily to the Aframerican folk 
music and only secondarily to that music we c21l popuiar or commercial, The 
expressions considered began in the older, purer, New Orleans schooi of jazz 
and among the disciples of that art. Of course pure jazz and popular music 
overlap, and the language extends into the popular field. It is helpful, how- 
ever, to make this distinction. | 


Most of the language peculiar to jazz falls in the realm of slang, cant, 
and jargon. Many of its expressions are entirely colloquial and seldcem appear 
in standard English. This examination began with a list of approximately 500 
typical jazz expressions. In order to limit the study of these, it was de- 
cided that three categories or types of expressions would be considered. These 
three arbitrary categories are: (1) terms descriptive of the music itself; 3 
(2) terms descriptive of personal conduct; (3) names of objects or people. 

‘The list was narrowed to approximately 100 expressions by eliminating all 
obscene expressions, those which were considered not to have originated in jazz 
itself, and those which in no way fit the three catetories. These were studied 
for a period of three weeks by listening to the radio, by conversation, by 
asking questions, and by listening to recordings a representative jazz 
coilection. Notes were taken on these activitiés in an effort to determine 
_ the probably understanding of the expressions by the general public. Finally, 
from the writings that have been done on the subject of jazz, an effort was 
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made to find a derivation in the field of jazz for most of the terms. 


H. L. Mencken lists the word jazz as a pure Americanism, Dictionaries 
call jazz a Creole word, or “of African origin," or "generally said to be 
Negro." In The American Language Mencken says, "Amateur etymologists have 
made almost tc rus it down, or, more accurately, to guess 
at its history." This statement is rather surprising since most jazz musicians 
seem to agree on where the word started. 


In 1917 the-Original Dixieland "Jass" Band opened at Resienweber's 
restaurant off Columbus Circle in New York. ‘The word was spelled jass, and 
it was generally accepted as a Greole word that had once enjoyed a gar con- 
notation and had been used almost always as a verb. Some early record labels 
show the word spelled with the double s rather than the double z. ‘hen the 


E band finished its New York engagement it was booked in Ingland as a jazz 


band. "Jass" had become jazz. 


| Webster's New Collegiate dictionary says, "Creole ja22 to speed up, ap-= 
plied to syncopated music, of American Negro, and probably African, origin." 
It is interesting to note that this dictimary, however, defines all the forms 
of the word without labelling any of them as slang. Perhaps this is a reflec- 
tion of the general tendency of Europeans to accept jazz as America's dis- 
tinctive, original, most important contribution to music, while Americans take 
the art more lightly and with a slight retention of the vulgarity once asso- 
ciated with the word, 


The American jazz musician seldom uses jazz as a verb. He will never | 
say, "jazz it," except perhaps in scorn or in jest. de will, however, often 
use ‘the adjective form "jazzed-up" in such expressions as "a jazzed-up 
arrangement," meaning the arrangement is elaborate in the jazz style. 


Here are some of the more common expressions that stand for types, styles, 
phases, or parts of jazz: 


barrel-house gut-bucket jam jive swing 
boOgie-woogie gully-low jump be-bop tailgate 


Barrel-house was a well-known word prior to prohibition. A barrel-house 
was the lowest type of drinking place, occupying a long room with a row of 
barrels on one side and a table full of mugs on the other. For a small fee a 
customer was nermitted to fili his mug at a spigot cf one of the b-rrels. 
From such places came wany of the descriptive words which were applied to the 
jazz played theres: gut-bucket, referring to the bucket which caught drippings 
or "gutterings" from the barrels; or guwily-low, referring to a low ditch in 
which the customer usually found himself after drinking to a state of insen- 
sibility and having been robbed and literally "rolled" into the gutter, The 
connotation of "low-down" with reference to blues and jazz is easily related 
to the above state. 3 


1. Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and Charles Edward Smith, Jazzmen (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1939), pp. 6-9. 
2. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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The word boogie is one of the terms Mencken found to be used as a name for 
’ a Negro. No explanation of the woogie is satisfactory except that most musi- 
cians accept the idea that the coup term ooogie-woogie came into use Decause 
the sound itself is descriptive of the fast blues style originated by early 
Negro pianists. 


Tailgate refers to a style of trombone playing as first practiced in New 
Orleans = Negro trombonists who sat in the back of parade wagons from which the 
tailgate had been removed so nothing would interfere with the trombone slide. 


Qf all these eesal ons only the wrd has oeen frequently used in 
verb form by jazz musicians. Occasionally one hears, "let's jump" or the 
equivalent, but for years before swing became a style it appeared on arrange- 
ments in descriptive phrases as both adjective and verb. 


Be-bop, now used to refer to a definite style of modern jazz, was once 
rip-bop, re bop or other combinations that derived from a nonsense-syllable 
manner of singing that involves such unintelligible phrases as "Hey, oobbledy 
re-bop, bleep bla reet, o-reet a-rooney." This jargon is closely related to a 
form of singing known as "scat" singing. The famous trumpeter Louis Armstrong, 
though not a follower of the be-bop style, gets credit for starting the scat 
singing. The story goes that Louis dropped his music while singing during the 
recording of "Heebie Jeebies*® for the Okeh label in 1926, and since he did not 
know the words and could not retrieve his music he continued the récording by 
singing nonsense syllables. "Heebie Jeebies" was released as the first recorded 
example of such singing. Louis recognizes the advertising value of the story 
and refuses to deny it. | 


The following list contains a number of expressions in the second cate- 
gory, expressions describing personal cmduct or action: | 


beat your chops in the groove knock 


my chops is beat send woodshed 
blow your top dig dicty 
buzz hit the jug hincty 
gone get off groovy 


All of these terms, with the possible exception of dicty, hincty, and 
knock, are sometimes heard in gemeral slang and are no longer particularly con- 
‘Tined to the cant of musicians. The use of in the groove to express satis- 
faction is well established in reference to things other than music. Groovy 
is the natural adjective and adverb form, 


Both gone and send came into use during the swing era of big-band jazz 
and rhythmic dance music. Some writers claim that these words were first used 
to describe the conduct of those fanatics who crowded the Paramount Theatre in 
New York when Benny Goodman played his first concert there in 1936. It seems 
that Goodman's music "sent" the couples from their seats into the aisles where 
they wildly danced and were "gone." From this explanation it is an easy step 
to the idea that send means "remove from reality" and gone is the resultant 
state of unreality. But this explanation is too easy. we have seen that in 
"Gimme a Pigfoot" Bessie Smith said, "Send me, Gate, I don't care." This song 
was written several years before Benny Goodman's first Paramount Theatre con- 
cert. 


x 
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The word dicty means "snooty" or "high-class." One theory says that the 
word derives from dictum, the reference being to the formal idea in the latter 
word. Another theory says the word is a corruption of the term dickey--the 
stiff, false shirt front which musicians so often wore with tuxedoes. In 1929 
Duke Ellington recorded a famous jazz tune called "The Dicty Glide." The 
title apparently referred to a dance popular among Negroes at that time. The 
word hincty means the same thing as dicty, but there seems to be no reasonable 
explanation of the term. | 


The jazz mfsician understands the use of chops to mean lips, a too-literal 
acceptance of the Oxford Dictionary definition of the word: "thick slice of 
meat." The musician's use of chops may also derive from the wrd chap, meaning 
"jaws," or “open seam, esp. in skin," In any case when he beats his chops he 
talks too much, \ When he says, "My Chops is beat"--and he will nearly always 
use is--he means "my lip is gone," which is explanation of the fact that he has 
played until he is exhausted and his embouchure is weak, He refers to his lip 
--Singular, 


One other expression in this group is worth some comment. That is the 
word knock, meaning "give." There is a Tin Pan Alley commercial song entitled 
"Knock Me a Kiss" in which the meming of knock is clearly indicated. Among 
old jazzmen the word knock and hit were apparently used to mean the. same thing. 
Hit the due obviously meant to drink heavily from the jug, but so did knock the 
ie. The latter expression became "Knockin' a Jug" in the title of a famous 

azz Classic recorded by Louis Armstrong in 1929. 


In the third category there are several interesting words used to mean 
"girl": 


dinner: pretty young girl 

chicken dinner: pretty young girl | 
main saw on the hitch: wife | 
squack: a physically attractive girl 


A number of names for girl are a part of criminal argot: skirt, hes, 
twirl, broad, storm and strife (for wife). Jazz musicians often played in il- 
Tegal clubs during prohibition days, were associated with criminals or the 
fringe elements of crime, and easily adopted the language of that group. Such 
words as wren, queen, kitten, chick, and chi did not originate in jazz, but 
these have been, and. still are, used by face tesicians who have ample oppor~ 
tunity to apply the terms to girl singers, dancers, and entertainers with whom 
they worke 


The American Lan e lists about twenty words used for Negro. The older 
jazz musicians could = contributed these additional ones: 


. Spaginzy beginner brow 
Uncle Tom JeBe (jet black) 
brown hankachief-head (Southern Mammy) 


Most of these seem to have originated among the Negroes themselves. 


Negro musicians have had some unusual names for white persons, too. One 
of these is fay. It derives from pig Latin in which the word foe, sometimes 
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used to refer to a white person, oecomes ofay or simply fay. ‘Ofaginzy means 
the same thing. 


Some other words that seem to be characteristic jazz slang expressions 
are: 


blip: nickel 
enamel : skin 
- gate: musician; form of greeting; a jazz fan 
joybox: piano. 
long-underwear gang: a sweet commercial band 
Faust: an ugly devil; ugly 
cats regular fellow; a jazz fan 
come ons superb performance 


Jazz musicians seldom use jazz slang in their conversatim as much as do 
the non=-playing followers of the art. 


There is a certain affectation in the use of most of these expressions that 
the musician finds unnecessary, but which the more fanatical listeners practice 
as a sort of advertisement that they are "in the know," 


Teen-age boys and girls pick up the language through the movies, radio, 
and television. You may overhear some young fellow in the corner drugstore 
make this little speech: "I'm gonna cut out now, collar a nod, and pick up on 
some vittles so I can take in the flickers." It would be easy to understand 
that he had to leave, take a nap, eat, and then go to the movies, This may 
not be the best language to use in a school composition, but his picturesque 
speech has meaning and its acceptability - unchallenged in the social circle 


in which he moves. 


3. Mezz iiessrow and Bernard Wolfe, daeally the Blues (New York: Random 
House, 1946)’, Pe 3136 
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TALES OF KENTUCKY'S CAVE EGION 


by 
Betty Jean Wyant 


Glasgow, Kentucky 


Each year hundreds of people travel thousands of miles to see "one of the 
seven wonders of the new world.” Yet these tourists miss one of the most en- 
joyable phases of a visit to the cave region of Kentucky--the stories which 
the people tell about the Mammoth, Great Onyx, Diamond Caverns, and Crystal 
Caves. 


According to the stories all the caves were discovered in similar ways 
--through the help of animals. This method is quite different from the 
scientific expedition of sixty men and women who, in the last few months, 
have explored Crystal Cave for new recesses, 


The animal responsible for the finding of Mammoth Cave was a bear. In 
1779 a hunter named Houchin was tracking a wounded bear when he saw it disap- 
pear into what is now known as the "old entrance" to Mammoth Cave. This en- 
trance is still used and is the only known natural: entrance to the cave. The 
story goes that the park now owned by the government, this great vacation 
resort of world renown, was once traded for a shotgun and a han. 


A groundhog was responsible for the discovery of Crystal Cave, according 
to the legend. A man named Poynter had gone to Floyd Collins! home to get some 
potato slips. Finding no one home he called for Collins, and Collins answered 
from the bluff behind the house. He found Collins digging in the side of a 
limestone cliff and was told that a groundhog had been chased into the hole 
by a dog. Floyd Collins was trying to dig the groundhog out. 


He dug for about fifteen minutes wh@m a slab of sandstone caved in and 
revealed a great hole with a passage way. | 


"I believe I've found a cave," said Collins. 


He asked Poynter to go into the cave with him but Poynter was afraid to, 
so Collins decided to explore it alone. Later, while he was crawling in an 
avenue of the cave, he was trapped and killed. His body was removed and 
placed in an airtight casket, but the casket remains in the cave. Once it very 
mysteriously disappeared--so the tale goes--and then just as mysteriously re- 
appeared. Rumor has it that his family "stole" the body and displayed it for 
profits, 


Diamond Caverns was found in a very similar manner. They say that a farmer, 
who owned a plot of ground near Cave City, Kentucky, missed a cow one day and 
thought that she had been stolen. Later in the afternoon, however, he heard 
her bawling and went out in search of her. He finally found the cow trapped 
in a hole, which turned out to be a very large cavern. 
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Some wealthy men from Toledo who were in Kentucky at the time heard of 
this "hole" and offered to buy it. When asked what he would take for it, the 
owner said the first figure that popped into his head, "¥10,000." They took 
it and now have turned it into a million dollar enterprise. 


Some fox hunters found the Great Onyx Cave. Tue fox had given the sunters 
a good chase for several successive nights and they oegan to wonder where the 
fox had gone. As they attempted to find the den, they discovered the Great 
Onyx Cave. (Another tale holds that attention was attracted to the cave by 
escaping gas.) 


$0, according to legend, of the 5800 known caves in Barren and Edmonson 
Counties, all the major ones were discovered by men who were in search of 
animals. 


One of the very interesting aspects of the cave region is the maintenance 
of what might be termed "divine rights" of the guides, Those who serve as 
guides now had fathers and grandfathers who were guides in those same caves, 
On each trip you'll find the guides telling the same tales that the preceding 
generation of guides told. nearly every tour the guide tells the group 
that some members of the party have been lost but will probably be found the 
next time through. A tourist is always impressed by these half-believable 
tales which the guide tells. 


The picturesque cave region is one which is especially productive of 
characters who, in the old days, would probably have frequented the general 
store and sat around the stove whittling and chewing and telling tales of 
neighborhood heroes and characters. One of these "heroes" is "Blue John" 
Beck, an ageless Negro who was an old man when the next oldest man in the 
region was born. "Blue John" still lives and can turn out a good day's work 


any daye 


The Mammoth Cave version of Paul Bunyan, on a small scale, was John Vance, 
- the,strong man, who could pick up two railroad ties and walk 100 yards carry- 
ing one on each shoulder. But John Vance wasn't the only strong one in the 
region. Uncle Hd Hawkins was no weakling. Once he was testing his strength 
on some "pull" scales which would weigh 750 pounds. He not only pulled the 
750 pounds, but exerted such force that he pushed the bottom right out of the 
scales--and all this happened after he was ninety] 


The fame of "Red Buck" Estes, a teamster who "snaked" logs, also has a 
Paul Bunyan flavor, They say that "Red Buck" could "holler" loud enough to be 
heard from three and a half to five miles measured distance. One of the great 
features of the big Fourth of July celebration held each year at the Ifammoth 
Cave was when "Red Buck" yelled. Men were stationed along the highway at in- 
tervals of one half mile. It is said that a man stationed five miles away 
heard "Red Buck"' and proved it by giving the exact time he had yelled. (Ap- 
parently the sound traveled unusually fast as well as far.) 


A person going to the caves, unless he has his own car, must travel to 


the cave ty taxi from the nearest town, Cave City. Now the first man to es- 
tablish a taxi service was known as the man who would do anything 80 long as 


‘ 


; 
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it wasn't good. They say that he would make each trip to the cave a sort of 
conducted tour. Besides pointing out places of interest to the occupants he 
would always call attentio to a certain house, While reaching into his 


~~ pocket to get some change, he told of the poor famly who lived in this house. 


He said that they had several children and could hardly get enough to eat. He 
tossed out some change and urged the passengers to do the same, He told his 
tale in a very convincing mamer and the tourists, their hearts touched, tossed 
out money too. What the tourists didn't know was that this was the taxi 
driver's home and his children were the ones who scrambled to pick up the coins 
in the yard. It is said that his business enterprise brought in hundreds of 
dollars each year, 


Another picturesque character of the region was Shorty, the cave explorer 
wio lost his nerve, Shorty was a runt of a man who was seemingly just made to 
crawl through cracks and crevices. He was noted for his great nerve and daring 
in exploring caves no matter how dangerous they seemed, So when a new cave 
was found the owner hired Shorty to do his exploring. 


The owner of a new cave had just recently been converted and had joined the 
church. In his newly acquired religious fervor he said to the "Godless" Shorty, 
"Shorty, the Lord ain't gonna spare you always. Let's have the preacher pray 
before you go down," | 

"T don't want no preacher mumblin' over ine. Don't pull me up wnless I 
holler," replied Shorty. 


He had been in the cave less than three minutes when he let out the most 
gosh-awful scream you ever heard. 


"Boys, get me out of here} I'm surrounded by snakes." 


So Shorty was pulled out of the cave and the men threw a burning torch in . 
to see what had caused all the disturbance. Lying on the ledge about twenty 
feet down was a small garter snake hissing away. This snake was the only in- 
habitant of the cave. | 3 


Shorty just lost his nerve and many believe that his refusal to let the 
preacher pray had something to do with it. 


Americans love to see the underdog win, so maybe that is why the story 
of the visit of Jack Johnson to the cave has been so popular. When Johnson 
was heavy-weight champion he visited Mammoth Cave wivh his white bride--a 
lovely redhead. Of course in a southern state this caused quite a sensation and 
a crowd gathered to see the Negro and his white wife. : 


’ One of the ruffians in the crowd challenged Johnson to a fight. Johnson 
refused on the grounds that an experienced boxer should not compete with an 
inexperienced one; however, the man said that Johnson was just afraid to 
fight him, and the crowd goaded him on until he finally agreed to fight. 


It was a hot August afternoon that the fight was to take place, so the 
suggestion by the challenger that the fight be held at the mouth of the cave 
where the cool air would reach them and where the crowd could gather easily 
was readily accepted by Johnson. The time came for the fight and a great crowd 
gathered. They’ fougkt+fer 2 long time but Johnson could not knock the man out. 
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In fact the inexperienced boxer put up such a good fight that Johnson got mad 
and left the area--never to return, 


Of course the crowd enjoyed the fact that Johnson had been outwitted. 
Johnson didn't realize that the air from the cave had really determined the 
outcome of the fight. The challenger had worked in the caves for many years 
and was accustomed to the cold damp air. Johnson was not used to it and his 
action had been "bogged down" by it. 


The Green River is one of the boundaries of the National Park region. It 
is not surprising to find that the tales told about the fish in this river 
scale the fish in proportion to the size of the cave--"whaleish." 


Several stories are told about a giant fish which lived in the Green River 
a decade or more ago. The fish was first seen by a man crossing a narrow 
Slough. He was debating about how to get across when he spied a log in the 
center of the stream. It seemed that it had been put there especially for hin. 
He could very easily jump from the log to the opposite side of the stream after 
stepping on the log. Imagine nis surprise when the "log" swam away and dragged 
him into the water, 


Another story of the fish concerns the only time it was hooked. The cave 
guides decided to fix a special hook, a special line, and special dough ball 
bait to catch the fish. The hook was made of shaped and tempered steel and 
the line was a small plow line. They fished for several nights near the 
Sloughs where they thought the old monster might be, and finally, when they were 
just about to give up, thev got a bite. They thought that at last their ef- 
forts had been repaid. They didn't reckon, however, on the fish's great 
strength. Instead of the fishermen exhausting the fish, the fish exhausted all 
the fishermen and pulled their flat bottom skiff at least three and one-half 
miles up stream, 


It seems that the fish left after that because no one has heard any more 
about it from the Green River fishermen. 


It is too bad that the average tourist doesn't hear more of the stories 
from the rich supply of legends, tall tales, folk history, and folk heroes, 
which add fascination to any cave trip. 


Sources of Information: | 


Douglas D. tioseley, Park City, Kentucky 
Jim Cutliff, Park City, Kentucky 

Re A. Demunbrun, Brownsville, Kentucky 
Ellis Jones, Cave City, Kentucky 
Virgil Meredith, Park City, Kentucky 
Le T. Poynter, wiammoth Cave, Kentucky 
John Vance, Park City, Kentucky 
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THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN DULCIMER ENIGMA” 
| 


Charles Faulkner Bryan 
Indian Springs School 
Helena, Alabama 


Those of us who engage in some sort of research project hold different 
ideas as to the presentation of our findings. In general, we are of two some-~- 
hat opposing kinds: (1) those who conduct a project to its finality and report 
only when all the findings are in and when definite, conclusive statements 
can be madeand.authenticated; (2) those who ask, "Do I have to wait until 
every fact is in before I speak out? Can I not give some findings with the hope 
others may be stimulated to assist?" 


The first type of research procedure is, indeed, the more scholarly and 
conclusive. It offers to the publié at one time the complete, well-wrapped and 
. securely tied package which one may receive as a whole before attempting to 
untie and challenge, Its greatest virtue is completeness and unity. Its great- 
est weaknesses are the span of time needed and the hazards of illness, death 

or other interruptions of work before others find - what progress has been 
made. 


The second type of researcher formulates his thesis for search. He then 
engages in his work and from time to time speaks out on various phases of his 
activity, realizing his word may be challenged but also bearing in mind that 
his statements may draw from others new information and thinkings relative to 
the work at hand--information which might have been overlooked had the person 
waited until the completion of his work before speaking. The greatest virtue 
of this type of research is in its sharing and its wide channels of intake of 
information and thinkings unknow to the researcher, Its greatest weaknesses 
lie in its temptation to speak out with little factual background and its 
tendency to propagandize for a result rather than speak after scientific 
evaluation. 


In the elusive realm of folklore researci there should sductines bea 
combination of these two types of investigation. We like to read: "Thus and 
thus is so." But it is also good to read: "This is what I sense thus far in 
my research; can any come forward with their facts and ideas?" 


- Following the open-bore shotgun technique mentioned as the second type 
ven above, I wrote three articles on "American Folk Instruments" for our 
T.F.S. Bulletin (March, June, and September, 1952). In the first article I 
stated: 


At the risk of erring or many points, I am taking on my- 
self to put down my findings about the dulcimer, with the hope 
that this quaint md beautiful sound and this subtle shape will 


*this paper was read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the "Tennessee Folklore 
Society, at Cookeville, November 6, 195k. 
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come to be known by all of those interested in the folk arts, 
as well as those engaged in the study of formal music. 


I proceeded to stick my neck out in naming and classifying the different 
types of dulcimers and describing their shapes and parts, I did this because 
over the years the scholars writing on musical instruments had ignored this 
distinctive instrument. Since that time I have waited for someone to come 
forward and say: "Didn't you know of this reference or that fact?" The response 
to my informal articles on folk instruments brought only references (all most 
welcome) from "hin and yon" as to the existence of certain instruments, but no 
challenges, 


During the past two years I have developed some challenges of my own. In 
the form of questions, they ares 
| Why are these instruments found only in a comparatively 
small region of the United States--a circle of the Southern 
Appalachians, ta&ing in Western North Carolina, Southwestern 
Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, East Tennessee, Northwestern South 
Carolina, and the tip of Northern Georgia? 


Did the dulcimer? come to this secluded section from the 
Colonial States? Are there any records of the instrument having 
been used in New England or other parts of the U. S. prior to 
the settlement of this mountainous region? 


Since this region was the richest in the use of the English 
and Scottish ballads, in early Mnglish lore and in so-called 
Shakespearian speech, is there any connection of this instrument 
with the British Isles? 
What are the ancestors of this instrument? | 


Are there missing links which, if found, would connect this 
instrument with earlier foreign stringed instruments? 


Could the dulcimer be original and native to the Appalachian 


region? 

hava these questions in mind I set out last year to find same of the 

rs. This had to be done in a casual way and only as a side issue to other 
worKke _ 


» § 

While in New York on business in March 1953, I spent most of my spare _ 
time at the Metropolitan Museum. Dr, Emannuel Winternitz, Keeper of Musical 
Instruments, was most helpful in permitting me a backstage look there. In 
this museum, said to have the second largest collection in the world, I found 
only three instruments which seemed remotely related to the dulcimer but they 
were so far removed historically and functionally as to make relationship seem 
a happenstance, These oblong instruments were the Scheitholt of eighteenth 
century Germany, having five strings, one fretted and four drones; the 


I. I am here speaking always of the plucked dulcimer. The hammered dulcimer 
is quite well known and amply described in many writings. 
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Scheitholt of France (nineteenth — with two frette? strings and three 
drones; and the Hommel of Norway (1799), of five strings, four of which are 
drones. This last instrument had a short string festened to an outside peg 
like the five-string banjo. "What an odious comparisons" the puriest would 
Saye 


On the same trip I stopped off in Washington, hoping that the museums in 
our nation's Capitol would contain an instrument so much a part of the cultural 
life of a segment of our country, By good fortune I was permitted to explore, 
in addition to the other sections, one of the floors in the National Museum 
which had been closed to the public. I admired as I had before the Hugo Worch 
instruments arranged in sejuence to show the historical development of the 
piano; but, search as I would, I could not found our elusive dulcimer. 


Last summer I spent two months "across the pond." Although my major pur- 
pose was not one of searching out the European roots of the dulcimer, I 
gravitated to every museum and musical collection which ti.ve and location per- 
mitted me to investigate. 


The British Isles were first on my itinerary. Surely, I reasoned, in this 
very cradle of our regions! ancestors I would find the dulcimer. To me the 
instrument has an Elizabethan air and certainly its fretting and delicate man- 
mer of speaking suggest that period when simple accompaniments were being used 
with the ballads by the folk. The drone bass of the instrument fairly burrs 
out "Scotland." Surely there, one could find an instrument like or near our. 
Appalachian descendant, 


The British Museum was, for this novice, a spell-binding experience. It 
was difficult to think of dulcimers with the Rosetta Stone, the Magna Charta 
Documents and the Elgin Marbles all about. The most helpful attendants soon 
advised me that the British Museum was not the place to look for musical in- 
struments. Following this I made the rounds of a number of small museums only 
to run up against a stone wall. The officiais in each place I visited seemed 
eager to help and would suggest some otier place where I might find this” 
"whatedo-you-say--dulcimoor?" 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum I encountered the first and only antag- 
onism to my project. A member of the musical instrument section, who shall 
remain nameless, after one sentence of introduction started to lecture me on 
the word dulcimer in its philological aspects. Upon seeing the picture of 


. my collection and the words Southern Folk Instruments, he stated that they did 


not have "savage" instruments in their collection. ‘This brought on a slight 
verbal "set-to" during which the gentleman confessed he was referring to folk 
instruments and meant no offense. He truly felt, it seemed to me, that any Be 
instrument found in folk hands in the Southern Appalachians should not call for | 
serious inquiry. I thought of these highly creative and beautiful instruments 
and of my forebears who were the "savages" referred to” and, after finding out © 
for sure that the museum contained no such "trivia," took my leave, 


A trip to édinburgh for two and a half days made possible a look in all 
the museums there. As it was cold and rainy during the entire time, the 
slightly warmer insides of the Scottish museums held an edge over the streets. 
In the Royal Scottish Museum three very capable assistants showed me about the 
large building and afforded me every =a" to examine the musical holdings, 
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I was extremely disappointed not to find a dulcimer here. I traced down \ 
another collection in the city with no greater success and then wemt to the 
University of Edinburgh. Here I had the good fortune of meeting Professor 

S. Te. M. Newman of the musical faculty. He told me of the final drive to 
collect all of the possible folk music and lore remaining in Scotland. It 
seems northern Scotland is being electrified and with the coming in of 
electricity, especially in the rural areas, the remaining lore will probably 

be lost. Mr. Newnan studied my photographs and stated he had never seen such 
instruments in Scotland. He expressed exceeding interest in my project and said 
he would be the lookout for such instruments although we both expressed a 
fear that we might never turn ohe up here, as Sottish historical collections 
are well promoted and, by this time, something should have been placed in a 
museum. 


I left the British Isles with an enigma clouding the clear sky of my 
previous hopes, for, from this part of the world came most of the ancestors 
of the people of our mountain dulcimer circle. 


In The Hague, Holland, I visited with great interest the Municipal Museum. 
The Keeper of Music, Dr. J. H. van der Meer, a young man of great charm and 
organizational ability, showed me the rare instrumental holdings both on dis- 
play and in the vaults beneath the new building. He was most interested in ny 
quest. Here I found my first general clue to a finding which later was to be- 
come significant amd which was to form an even greater enigma than that remain- 
ing from the British Isles. Dr. van der Meer stated he believed that such 
instruments as ‘mine were to be found in the Scandinavian Countiresy- I remember- 
ed that my former pupil at Peabody College, bertyl Boer, who was born and reared 
in Sweden, had mentioned having seen similar instpuments in Stockholm 


A search of The Hague's Museum revealed three instruments which resemble 
our Appalachian dulcimer. These were the Langspil of Iceland, the Noordse 
Balk of the Netherlands (1800), and, to substantiate our growing Scandinavian 
theory, the Langeleik of Norway. Each of these instruments had frets arranged 
much like our instruments. They had, also, drone basses, There was a marked 
Similarity between the sound holes. The greatest difference detween tne two 
types was in the fact that these foreign instruments did not have the raised, 
lengthwise wooden section under the strings. The shapes of these instruments 
were more angular than ours and Slightly larger. 


In Brussels I-found, rather by accident, the largest instrument museum 
in the world. The Royal Conservatoire of Musical Instruments contained four 
thousand and three hundred items. Three museum assistants made the rounds 
with me, climbing the many steps of the old building. We conversed through an 
interpreter who had kindly directed me to the building. Our search did not 
reveal an instrument of further interest than those found in The dague but the 
delayed repartee between the four of us I will remember with a good deal of 
interest. The keepers seemed to be puzzled by my pictures. If I caught cor- 
rectly what they intended,to say through the interpreter it went something 
like this: 


"These instruments are not usual. They are, perhaps, phantasms." 
"But they do exist. dere are the photographs}" 

"They are some sort of bastard ore" 

"Of what parentage?" 

"It would be hard to say from which ancestors these instruments came," 
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After many remarks and much puzzlement, one of the gentlemen made the com- 
ment which was to make the third time I had gotten such hints from widely 
different sources. He said that he had heard of such a strange type of instru- 
ment from Norway. | 


Before leaving this interesting place I made thejrounds again and was 


greatly amused to find on a wall covered with many rare oriental and occidental 
| instruments this inscription over a very familiar sight: 


“Americain Banjo" 


Hanging there in dignity never dreamed of in our country was this humble in- 
strument--but nary a dulcimer, 


How I wished I could have gone right up to Sweden and Norway, but my 
schedule did not permit. Nor, does space permit me to tell of a continued 
quest in fabulous Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and France where I looked 
at nundreds of paintings hoping to find our dulciyer in the arms of some jong 
forgotten subject. Of course, there were many large museums in cities which 
were out of my itinerary. I had, however, a pretty Ss taste of the difficulty 
of dulcimer hunting in Europe, | 


On the way home I had time to ponder the whole matter, Here was quite an 
enigma I had cooked up for myselfl Scandinavial What connection could this 
section have with our little, secluded Appalachian region? If there is some 
connection, what are the missing links? One puzzled curator in Brussels came 
forward with a comment--facetious, but tinged with credulity: premage Lief 
Erikson and the Norsemen brought them over," 


Not being able, at this time, to take this theory I shall continue my 
search and enlarge, no doubt, my area of puzzlement. 


Good news comes from Dr. Charles Seeger, famous for the first type of 
research mentioned early in this article, of a forthcoming paper on this sub- 
ject. We eagerly await the findings and thoughts of this highly esteemed 
scholar. 
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SCHOLARSHIP IN TENNESSEE FOLKLORE” 
by | 


| John E. Brewton 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


In this discussion four aspects of scholarship in Tennessee folklore are 
considered: first, the course offerings in folklore in Tennessee colleges; 
second, faculty research in the field of Tennessee folklore; third, theses 
and dissertations on Tennessee folklore; and fourth, other contributions to 
Tennessee folklore scholarship. Information was obtained from twenty Tennessee 


colleges, from bibliographies, and from files of the Bulletin of the Tennessee 


Folklore Society. 


Courses in Folklore in Tennessee Colleges 


Four Tennessee colleges offer courses in folklore and four report folklore 
emphases in other course offerings. 


At Austin Peay State College, George W. Boswell offers a course, "Folk 
Literature," which covers all forms of folklore with emphasis on tales and 
songse In other courses, notably "Southern Literature," "English Literature," 
and courses in crafts, and music, folklore forms are employed or studied. 


At Middle Tennessee State College, a folklore course is offered. A require- 
ment of the course is that students prepare a research paper or make a collec- 
tion of folk material,‘ 


At George Peabody College for Teachers a course, "American Folklore," is 
offered by the speaker. Folk literature in the United States is surveyed and 
the significance of folklore as an aid to understanding the racial and cultural 
heritage of American life is stressed. Studmts are encouraged to collect folk 
materials. Vernon Taylor and Irving Wolfe offer a course in folk music. In 
other courses, particularly in "Southern Life and Literary Culture," and in 
courses in crafts, music, and physical education folklore materials are in- 
troduced. \ 


At Vanderbilt University, Donald Davidson offers a course, "British and 
American Ballads and Folk Tales in Great Britain and America," 


. Some colleges offering no courses in folklore emphasize folk material to 
some extent in other courses, At Maryville College balladry is discussed in 
the "World Literature" course and in the course on the "Romantic Movement." At 
Memphis State College folklore is considered in some of the American literature 
courses. At Tennessee Polytechnic Institute folklore is correlated with litera- 


_ ture and social studies. While Fisk University offers no courses in folklore, 


*this paper was read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society, at Cookeville, November 6, 195k. 
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certain courses in anthropology are offered in the African Studies Program which 
deal with African folklore. These courses are "Folk Culture" and "Native People 
and Cultures of Africa," 


Faculty Research in the Field of Tennessee Folklore 


While it is hoped that more Tennessee college faculties may become actively 
‘interested in Tennessee folklore research, it is encouraging to report that 
faculty members of eleven Tennessee colleges and one Kentucky college are .en- 
gaged in studying or collecting Tennessee folklore. — 

The faculty of Austin Peay State College is actively engaged in Tennessee 
folklore research. George W. Boswell is collecting Tennessee folksongs, writ- 
ing articles, and making speeches on folklore. Other faculty members engaged 
in folklore activities include; George C. Grise whose interests are Southern 
folktales, songs, prosody of folk verse, popularizatim of folk materials; 
Mildred Hatcher, collector of Tennessee-Kentucky superstitions and student of 
the geography of folklore; Harry Law, collector of Macon County folklore; Charles 
L. Gary, arranger and teacher of folk music; Felix Woodward, whose interest is 
almanacs; and Grace Post, teacher of folklore in the elementary school. 


_ Middle Tennessee State Colleze faculty collects folklore materials in- 
formally through students. Songs are recorded; tales, superstitions, proverbs, 
and recipes are archived. A few manuscripts are photostated. At Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, T. J. Farr, with the help of studmts, makes Tennessee 
folklore collections; and at Tennessee Wesleyan College, &. G. Rogers, who did 
his thesis on legendary material in Marshall County in relationship to General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, is currently doing folklore research through students 
in his classes. He has also done research in Indian legends and in legends of 
the supernatural, Dorothy Horne, recently on the music faculty of iiaryville 
College--now at Butler University, did an extensive study of the white spiritual, 
which became part of her wvastman Conservatory Ph. D. dissertation. At the 
University of Chattanooga, Gordon R. Wood is actively engaged in studies of 
Tennessee dialects. At Lincoln Memorial University, Karl Hobson Smith has 
written several plays based upon Tennessee folklore: Old Smoky » Davy Crockett, 
Sam Houston, and Into My Valley. | 


Edwin C. Kirkland, at the University of Tennessee from 1933-7, now at 
the University of Florida, contributed scholarly articles to folklore journals 
on folk songs of Tennessee; and Lawrence .sdwards of the University faculty pub- 
lished in 1950 the Speedwell Sketches. 


Among former faculty members of Peabody College who have contributed to 
Tennessee folklore studies are Charles S, Pendleton who wrote the foreword to 
the first issue of the Bulletin of the Tennessee Folklore Society; Charles 
F. Bryan, how at Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama, creator of music in 
the folk tradition, collector and recorder of folk music, student of musical 
instruments of the folk; and Freida Johnson, teacher and popularizer of folk- 
lore. Currently engaged in folklore activities at Peabody are: Susan B. Riley 
whose course in "Southern Life and Literary Culture" is instrumental in in- 
spiring students to explore the folklore of the region; Clara Haddox, whose 
contribution is in the field of the folk dance; William J. Griffin, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Tennessee Folklore Society; Irving Wolfe, editor of a 
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series of folksong record albums; Vernon Taylor, who has the most complete 
existing collection of tape recordings of the Sacred Harp singers; and the 
Speaker, teacher of a course in American folklore, 


Among former faculty members of Vanderbilt University who have contributed 
to Tennessee folklore is George Pullen Jackson, authority on the Southern ; 
white spiritual. Currently engaged in folklore activities at Vanderbilt are 
Donald Davidson, author of The Tennessee River and, with Charles F. Bryan, 
of a two-act folk oper, Singin! Billy; and H.C, Nixon, author of Lower Pied- 


mont Country, and Possum Trot 


The faculty of Fisk University has contributed studies of the origin and 
development of Negro folk music by J. W. Work and of Negro folk rhymes by 
Thomas W. Talley. 


While Murray (Kentucky) State College is not a Tennessee institution, the 
contributions to Tennessee folklore coming from this college deserve special 
mention. Herbert Halpert, folklore authority who teaches courses in folklore 
at Murray and maintains a folklore archive there in which student-collected 
folklore is preserved, has in this collection much lore of West Tennessee, s 
of which has been published in the Bulletin of the Tennessee Folklore Society. 


Theses and Dissertations on Tennessee Folklore 


Twenty-two theses and three dissertations have been written on Tennessee 
folklore at three institutions: ad College, University of Tennessee, and 
Vanderbilt University. 


George Peaoody College for Teachers has a scholarly interest in American 
folklore. This interest is not cmfined to any one department but is college- 
wide, This college-wide emphasis is particularly evident in the numer of 
departments in the institution in which master's theses are written on American 
folklore. Of the 52 Peabody theses written on American folklore, 33 were writ- 
ten by students in the English department, 8 by students in the physical educa- 
tion department, 3 by students in the education department, 2 each by students 
in the departments of home economics, music, and modern languages, and 1 each 
in the departments of fine arts and library science, 


Twenty of these 52 theses deal specifically with Tennessee folklore; ? with 
the folklore of Tennessee counties: Cannon, Carter, Macon, Marshall, haury, 
Overton, Rutherford, Shelby, and White; 2 with the folklore of Tennessee towns 
or communities: Franklin and Donelson. Other subjects include: "Some Annual 
Tennessee Celebrations," "Tennessee as Seen Through the Accounts of Travelers," 
"The Singing Games of the Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee," “Games Played in 
the Rural Schools of Scott County," "Folk-Songs of the Cumberlands," “Sketches 
and Legends of Upper East Tennessee," "Tennessee in Poetry and Song," and "The 
Songs of the Mountaineers," 


American folklore has also been the subject of four Peapody Ph. D. dis- 
sertations: "The Superstitions of Junior High School Pupils," oy C. d. Jaffers; 
"The Life of the People of Cannon County, Tennessee," by R. L. iiason; "Reciprocal 
Influences of Text and Tune in the Southern Traditional Ballad," by George We 
Boswell, and "Character Types and umorous Devices in the Old Southwestern 
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Yarn," by James Penrod. Among the dissertatims in progress at Peabody is a 
study of the folklore of the Natchez Region of Mssissipps by Bessie C. Hopkins. 


Theses on Tennessee folklore written at other Tennessee colleges incl ude: 
"Ballads aid Folk Songs Collected in Northern Hamilton County," by Ruby Dunc an, 
a University of Tennessee (i1.4.) thesis; and "Cocke County Ballads-and Songs," 
collected by Mildred Eunice Haun, a Vanderbilt University (M.A.) esis. Miss 
Haun's thesis is one of the very few unpublished studies“cited by Tristram P, 
Coffin in his The British Traditional Ballad in North America, — 


Other Contributions to Tennessee Folklore Scholarship 
~ Others who should be included among the contributors to Tennessee folk- 


lore scholarship are: Brainerd Cheney for his authentic use of the snake-handling 


cult of the Dolly Pond, Tennessee, community in the drama, Strangers in Fan | 
World, with musical score based on folklore tiemes supplied by Charles ’¥ 

Harrison Kroll,for same of his fiction relating to Tennessee; 
Campbell, student of Southern folkways and writer of novels in the folk tradi- 
tion, whose next novel has as its iocaleé,Rugby, Tennessee; and the McDowells 
for their invaluable studies of folk songs and folk dances. 


This review of some aspects of scholarship in Tennessee folklore reveals 
centers of interest and activity but, perhaps, more important, it reveals a 
great need for a more vigorous and widespread concern for the extension and 
intensification of efforts to develop scholarship in this important field. 


Me A. and M. Ed. Theses on American Folklore 


Peabody College 


Adams, Jane Lilly. Changes in Southern Food and Table Customs, 1860-1930. 
Auzust 193. (Home Economics Departinet ) 
Bainum, tary Irwin. A Collection of Legends and Writings about St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, August 1931. (English Department) 
*Bandy, Lewis David. Folklore of Macon County, Tennessee. August 190. 
(English Department) 
*Bryan, Charles Faullmer. White Spiritual Symphony. August 1940. (Music 
Department ) 
Campoell, iiarie. The Folk Life of a Kentucky Mountain Community. August 
1937. (English Department ) 
Cole, Margaret, Hand-weaving in Five Selected Mountain Communities of Ken- 
tucky. August 1938. (Fino Arts Department) » 

*Crabtree, Lillian Gladys. Swnzs and Ballads Sung in Overton County, Ten- 
nessee--A Collection. August 1936. (English Department ) | 
*Donaubauer, Elton Henry. Some Annual Tennessee Celebrations. June 1951. 

(M. Education Department) 


Indicates theses specifically on Tennessee folklore. 
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Peabody College (continued) 


Eastridge, Nancy Emilia. A Study of Folklore in Adair County, Kentucky. 
June 1939. (English Department) 
- *ELlrod, Geraldine Wilson. Tennessee, 1796-1860: As Seen Through the Accounts 
of Travelers. June 1940. (English Department) 
Fisher, Annie May, Food and Taole Customs of the South, 1607-1865. August 
_ 1931. (Home Economics Department ) ‘ 
“Fowler, William Ewing. Stories and Legends of Maury County, Tennessee. 
June 1937. (Mglish Department) 
*Gannaway, Mary Ann. The Singing Games of the Cumberland Mountains in Ten- 
nessee, August 1935. (Music Department) 
*Greene, Maude, Folklore of Shelby County, Tennessee. August 1940. (Eng- 
lish Department) 
*Greer, Nancy Amelia, Legends and Stories of Franklin, Tennessee. June 
1930. (English Department ) 
Haddox, Clara Gibson. A Study of the Customs, Folkways, and Folk Dances 
of Mexico. August 1952. (Physical Education Department ) 
Hayden, Alice, An Appreciation of the Folk Dance. June 1931. (Physical 
Education Department ) 
Hill, Laura May. Authentic Folk Costumes for Folk Dances, National Country 


and Character, (Physical Education Department ) Y 
Jack, Bertha Frances, The Rise and Development of Christmas Customs and “ 
Festivals. June 1931. (Physical Education Department) “= 


Jackson, Beulah Mary. The Rise and Development of Harvest Customs and 
Festivals. August 1933. (Physical iducation Department ) 
*Johnson, Mary Hlizabeth. Stories and Legends of Donelson, Tennessee, June 
1938. (Rglish Department) 
_*Jurgen, Katherine Williams, Games Played in the Rural Schools of Scott 
County, Tennessee. June 1938. (Rural Education Department) 
Kroll, Harry darrison. A Comparative Study of Upper and Lower Southern 
Folk Speech. August 1925. (English Department) 
_ Leeper, Virginia Nelle. Pastimes and amusements in the Ante-Bellum South. 
August 1935. (Physical Education Department) , 
Little, Amy. Play and Amusement in Colonial America, August 1934. (Phy- 
. Sical Education Department) 
~ McPherson, Ruth Hale. Analysis of Folk-lore Material Found in Elementary 
| Readers, August 1931. (Elementary uducation Department) 
,*Mason, Rooert. Folk-son;s and «olk-tales of Cannon County, Tennessee. 
August 1939. (English Department) 
Maxwell, Ida Elizabeth. A Study of the Legends and Stories of Arkansas 
Indians. August 1933. (English Department) 
Miller, Edna Lucille. A Study of Folklore in Watauga County, North Cerolina 
June 1938. (English Department) 
Milton, Sister Ursula. . Spanish olktales of the Southwest with Vocabulary 
Graduation. Avgust 1938. (Modern Languages Department ) 
_ *Owens, Bess Alice. Some Unpublished Folk-Songs of the Cumberlands. August 
1930. (English Department) 
*Perry, Henry Wacaster. A Sampling of the Folklore of Carter County, Ten- 
nessee, August 1938. (English Department ) 


Indicates theses specifically on Tennessee folklore. 
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Peabody Colle ege (continued) 


*Pittard, Homer Peyton. Legends and Stories of Civil War Rutherford County. 
August 190. (English Department ) 
*Rhea, Caroline McQueen. Sketches and Legends of Upper East Tennessee. 
August 1932. (English Department ) 
*Rogers, Elzie Guy. Staries and Legends of Marshall County, North of Duck 
River. August 1936. (English Department). 
*Roller, dert A. Tennessee in Poetry and Song. August 1923. (English De- 
partment) 
Russell, Julia Brown. Legends of an Oklahoma Lottery Towne Auzust 1937. 
(English Department ) 
Saucier, C. Ly Louisiana Folktales and Songs in French Dialect a a Lin- 
guistic Notes. 1923. (Modern Languages Department ) 
Sparkman, Evelyn Phillips. A Study of High School Slang in Renectiire, 
Arkansas. August 1940. (English Department) 
Stewart, Mary ada. Legends of Mississippi Indians in Poetry and in Prose. 
June 1931. (English Department) 
Stdops, Mary Gertrude. The Rise and Development of Easter Customs and ° 
Festivals. August 1938. (Physical Education Department) 
Tackett, Santa maria. Some Mississippi Negro Oddities. August 1930. 
(English Department) 
Tate, Wynnes, The Lincoln Legend in Lyric Verse. June 1927. (English 
Department ) | 
Taylor, Bessie. Mohave Indian Legends. August 1935. (English Department) 
Tubb, Hilda, Characheristics of Negroes and Animals in the Uncle Remus 
Stories. June 1925. (English Department) 
Underwood, Josephine Key. Joel Chandler Harris's Portrayal of Negro Life 
after the War. June 1931. (English Department) 
Ward, Mary Genevieve. Civil War Lezends of Rich Mountain and Beverly, 
West Virginia. August 1932. (English Department ) 
West, Paul Montraville. Myths and Legends of the Indian Tribes of Mis- 
sissippi. August 1930. (English Department) 7 
West, Pion, Coy The Songs of the Mountaineers. June 1922. (English Depart- 
ment | 
*Williams, Coral. Legends and Stories of White County, Te@nessee. June 
1931. (English Department ) 
Wilson, Gypsy Vera. Folklore in Southeastern Kentucky. August 1937. 
(English Department) 
Yotter, Pauline Clare. An Objective Analysis of Legendary Hero Stories 
for the Elementary School. August 1947. (Library Science Department) 


University of Tennessee 


*Duncan, Ruby. Ballads and Folk Songs Collected in Northern Hamilton 
County. 1939. 


Vanderbilt University 


*Haun, Mildred Eunice. Cocke County Ballads and Scngs. 1937. 


Indicates theses specifically on Tennessee folklore. 
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Ph. D. Dissertations on American Folklore 
Peabody College 


*Boswell, George W. Reciprocal Influences of Text and Tune in the Southern 
- Traditional 3allad. 1951. ( ish Department) 
Junior High School Pupils. 1935. 


Jaggers, C. H. The Superstitio 
(Department of Education) 

*Mason, Re L. The Life of the People of Caiunon County, Tennessee. 1916, 

(English Department ) 


*Penrod, James Hershel. Character Types and Humorous Devices in the Old 
Southwestern Yarn. 1952. (Mnglish Department) . - 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS FREIDA JOHNSON 


(Read by Charles F. Bryan at the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
at Cookeville, November 6, 195k) 


There is an old folk saying that "If you live with younguns you will never 
grow old." Last summer we were all startled to read the newspaper headline: 
FREIDA JONSON RYTIRES--Ends 30 Years at Peabody. We were startled for several 
reasons. ; Some of us had just seen this perpetually youthful person hurrying 
at her characteristic gait across the campus, stopping several times to give ad- 
vice to students who felt no barrier between teacher and pupil. We had seen 
her young face with its natural "turn" of optimism. How could she have been at 
Peabody these thirty years? ~— 


True, Miss Freida had worked with Presidents Payne, Garrison, and Hill. 
True, we could not remember a time when her friendly presence was not felt on 
the campus. Adding up figures confirmed the newspaper notice. 


Four years ago the members of the Tennessee Folklore Society suddenly 
realized that Miss Freida had attended more meetings, give more papers, brought 
to our sessions more students, made more friends for the Society; shake more 
hands in a genuine way as her eyes sparkled--more of all this than most of us, 
and yet had not served as our President. With considerable head-nodding, we 
unanimously elected hers with great skill and initiative she guided our ac- 
tivities for two successive years. 


The summer news item that announced ifiss Freida's retirement from Peabody 
also informed us thet she planned to go back to the small Virginia town in 
which her mother still lived, to the same house where she herself was born. We 
know that such a nature as hers can find the richness there is in a small com- 
munity, We know that every view of the beautiful Virginia hills will mean much 
to her--every fence post, every deserted chimney standing in a lonely field 
Will have meaning. She will live a rich life because she has the rare ability 


* Indicates dissertations specifically on Tennessee folklore. 
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to interpret life not on the basis of neon lights or high buildings but in terms 
of warm human relationships. We also know that every November, when the first 
Saturday comes around, there will be at her heart a little tug toward Tennessee 
and our meeting. We sincerely hope that sometimes she will obey that tug and 
come our way--her car filled, as always before, with those with whom she wishes 
to share our meetings. | 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 
THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Tennessee Folklore Society on November 6, 195), held its Twentieth 
Anniversary Meeting at the site of its founding, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. According to newspaper reports, two hundred persons were in attend- 
ances 


The morning session was conducted by President George W. Boswell, the 
afternoon session by the Vice President, Mrs. Benton Terry. The prozram of the 
day was planned to represent an overview of work done on the various aspects 
of Tennessee folklore that have attracted the attention of the Society in the 
score of years since its founding. It is report-worthy that most of the 
speakers provided the audience with mimeographed copies of their papers or with 
bibliographies and other materials elaborating their remarks. Another feature 
of the meeting was the display of exquisite heirlooms, quilts, coverlids, and © 
antique glass, provided by the Women's Garden Club of Cookeville. The detailed 
program was as follows: * 


Morning 


10200 Assembly 
WELCOME MYSe Benton Terry 
10:10 Scholarship in Tennessee Folklore...... John E. Brewton 
10:25 Folkways GOrdon Wilson 
10:45 A Program of Choral Music ecececcsccccvce le Pe Ie Chorus 
Edward Williams, Director 

11:00 Proverbs of Le Ge Rogers 
11:15 Tennessee Folk Dances and Songs eseesee Mrs. Flora McDowell, Assist- 
, by Billy Jack McDowell 
11:35 Sources of Information on Folk Speech . Gordon R. Wood 

12:00 Folksongs with Dulcimer Accompani- 

Archie Lee 
12:15 Appointment of Committees; Announcements 


12:30 Lunch in T, P, I. Cafeteria 
Folksongs with Guitar Accompaniment ... Bob Rickard 


Afternoon 
2:00 Reconvention in T. P. I. Library Auditorium 


A Tribute to Freida Johnson eecccceesees Charles F. Bryan 
2:05 Beliefs and Superstitions in Temnessee..T. J. Farr 


> 
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2:25 The American Dulcimer Enigma Charles F. Bryan 
3315. Folksongs of Tennesse? cecesccececcccccccvess George Wi. Boswell 
3:30 Business Meeting: Reports cf Officers and Com- 

mitteés, New Businmcs:, slection of New 

Officers 
4:00 Adjournment 


The Secretary reported that the membership of the Society has cmtinued 
its slow increase. The membership and subscription list now totals 21h. Not- 
ing that the Bulletin is regularly indexed in the annual "American Bibliography" 
of The Modern Language Society of America, he reported that numoerous libraries 
nave recently. acquired or attempted to fill out their files of our publication. 


Some issues of the Bulletin are not available for such files; some are also é 
still necded for binding as an =fficial record of the Society. Members were 


invited to offer for sale to the Society copies of Volume I, nos. 2 and 4; 
Volume II, all numbers; Volume VIII, no. 4; Volume XVIII, nos. 1 and 2; Volume 
XIX, no. 1, parts 1 and 2. The Secretary also asked for the continued co-= 
operation of members in providing papers for publication in the Bulletin, 

and particularly reyuested reviews of current folklore publications. 


Tne Treasurer reported the finances of the Society to be in satisfactory 
order. 


Tue duly, accepted report of the Resolutions Committee is presented below. 


Upon the cail for new business, william J. Griffin presented a motion 
"That the meetings of the Tennessee Folklore Society hereafter shall dé open 
te all interested persons." The moti was seconded. Discussion made clear 
that tae words of the motion were intendcd to be understood in their plainest 
and widest sense. A vote was taken by a show of hands. The inotion carried. 


An invitation to hold the 1955 mecting of the Society at Peabody Collese, 
jashville, was presented by John 3. Brewton, After brief discussion, W. W. 
Bass moved that the Society accept the invitation. The motion was seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried. 


The Nominating Committee, composed of C. P, Snelgrove, Charles F. Bryan, 
and Mrs. Flora ifcDowell, Chairman, presented a slate of officers which was 
accepted and approved without dissent. Tne new officers of the Society are: 


President, E. G. Rogers, Tennessu:: Wesleyan College, Athens 

Vice President, Gordon 2. Wood, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

Treasurer, T.J. Farr, Tennesse: Polytechnic Institute, Cookcville 

Secretary-Editor, William J. Griffin, ‘Sie Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was as follows: 


In the absence. of George Grise with his usual, or most 
unusual, verbiage of good humor in formulating our traditional, 
annual "thank you alls," our cowmittce merely wishes to re- 
mind you of the perfcctly good time which we have had in this 
Twentieth Anniversary Program of the Tennessee Folklore Societye 


| 


rad To President Derryberry, Mrs. Terry, Dr. Farr, and Mr. 
~ Gnelgrove we extend our thanks for their genial hospitality. 


All of the participants are to be commended for a job 
well done. They have succeeded in presenting an anniversary 
program which embraced practically every important phase of 
folk study. 


To Dr. George W. Boswell who has ably served his second 
term as president of the Society, we offer special congratu- 
lations and thanks for his untiring service. ! 


Submitted by: 
Mildred Hatcher 


Sue Berry 
E. G.. Rogers, Chairman 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 

THE 1955 T. F. S. BULLETINS will follow up the paper read at the annual 
meeting by Dr. John E. Brewton on "Scholarship in Tennessee Folklore" by pub- 
lishing outlines of courses in folklore given at Tennessee colleges and uni- 
versities. Would it be useful to provide information about similar courses 
in neighboring states? Should we also collect information about the uses of 
folklore in the secondary and primary schools of Tennessee? 

THE STUDY OF TRADITIONAL SPriCH in Tennessee has lagged far behind such 
study in other parts of the country, we were informed at our annual meeting. 
Lack of financial support was suggested as one reason. But funds have been 
made available in other states when genuine and widespread interest has been 
aroused. If you have an interest in this subject, you can express it by con- 
triouting to Professor Gordon R. Wood's forum in the Bulletin, "Heard in the 
South," 

EVERYBODY KNOWS "A wonderful bird is the Pelican," The Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society was honored by the presence of | 
Professor Dixon Merritt, the author of that limerick which has become a part 
of our folk literature. Professor Merritt remarks that many years ago Don 
Mar iuis collected nearly seventy current versions of the poem. By now there 
must be hundreds of them, till someone take up the collection where Don 
Marquis left off? 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, compiled by Marguerite Cooley and Vernon 
Parks in 1952, has now been revised by Juanita C. Jackson and republished by 
The Department of English, George Peabody College for Teachers, The revision, 
like its predecessor, is mimeographed, but is considerably enlarged. Under 
the categories of "American Folk Arts," "American folk Music," and "American 
Folklore," it lists (with call numbers) all the holdings in these areas of the 
Joint University Library system in Nashville, Within each of these categories, 
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the titles are classified under subtopics, many of which indicate the states 
with whose folklore the books primarily dcal, The bioliography will be sent 
postpaid to anyone who sends an order with 50°cents to Dr.John ©. Brewton, 
Head, Department of English, George oy College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

FOLKLORISTS IN MINNESOTA CUNTINUE TO Bu aCTIVE aND PRODUCTIVE, The October, 
195, North Star Folk News reports the opening of the Red Lake Library, sponsored 
by the Folk Arts Foundation and the Gibbs House Museum in St. Paul, to be 
managed by the Ramsey County Historical Society. 


The same issue of North Star News also notes that Dr. Wayland Hand, of 
U.C.L.A., is in the process of compiling a Dictionary of Popular Boliete Beliefs and 
Superstitions. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT has an interesting and significant discussion of "The = 
Magazinc Revolution and Popular Ideas in the Nincties" in Proceedings of the | 
American Antiquarian Society, Volume 6, Part 1. He stresses the aiid 
organized passion tor seif-improvement" that appears to be a characteristic of 
the American people. Perhaps such developments as the Chautaqua, literary 
societies and the "reading circles" that proliferated in even the rural com- 
munities of America may be conceded to be folk institutions. At any rate, 
popular movements cannot be wholly unrelated to the interests of folklorists. 
Mr. Movt succceds in drawing a composite picture of American culture in a 
stratum just above that of the folk. 

THE SPANISH Arriba, 'riba (Up, Ups) must lie at the back of bebop, accord~ 
ing to Maurice Crane's note on on "Bebop" in Word Study, Volume XXX, No. 1 (October, 
195), pe-6e~ Tnis observation will interest readers of H. Clay Tucker's "The 
Language of Jazz" in this issue of the Bulletin. : 

CONGRATULATIONS ARE DUE to the North Carolina Folklore Society for the 
publication of Volume II, No. 1, of North Carolina Folklore. A Li-page offset- 
printed pamphlet, this issue succeeds Volume I, Noe 1 (1948), and (it is hoped) 
initiates a series of regular quarterly. publications. Annual subscriptions, 
including membership in the North Carolina Folklore Society, are offered for 
w2e00, The address is Box 523, Ciuapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Edited by Professor Arthur Palmer Hudson, this little magazine promises 
to be one of the liveliest of state publications in the field. The current 
issue records ballads, folksongs, anecdotes, folktales, riddles and "folk 
obituaries," as well as the annals of the recent "Carolina Folk Festival" and 
the "Twenty-fifth Annual Kamp Convention." It carries John Foster West's col- 
lection of reports on "Games and Riddles from Western North Carolina® and an 
article by Anne O'Hara on "Traditional Verses from Autograph Albums." The 
latter makes use of a practical classification of such verses and offers 
appropriate examples of each of the ten chosen categories. 

| 
' WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORE, Volume IV, No. 4, features Mineral County lore. 
Most of the "lore" consists of brief stories of the supernatural. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS has issued Volume XIV, No. 3, of 
freee spoked Records: "Social Life of the Owikeno Kwakiutl," by Roland Le 

son, “This sy systeuatic circumstantial report of a disintegrating "tribe" on 
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the norhtern coast of British Columbia sells for 75 cents. Some idea of the 
coverage may 2e suggested by a few of the sections as listed in the Table of 
Contents: "Villages, septs,ee.and council;" "Social classes;" "Harriage and 
family relations;" "Death and mourning;" "Totem poles...;" "Potlatches;" "The 
winter ceremonials;" "Religion." Appendixes deal with "The kinship system! 
and "Miscellaneous tales," 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS announces its receipt of a grant of 425,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation to be used for the isswance of additional long-playing 
records in the Library's series of American folk music and folklore. 
STINSON RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 27 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y., announces 


three new releases: Lord Burgess! Calypso Serenaders, Irish Street Songs, sung 
by Robin Roberts; and A olt Concert (LP762, 763, 764). Each sais for 


$3.00. 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS AiJD SERVICE CORP., 117 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., merits the attention of readers of the Bulletin. Among its dozens of 
extremely interesting offerings of LP records are Pete Seeger's Darling Corey 
(FP3), Lansford's Smoky Mountains Ballads (FPO), and Old Harp Singing from 
East Tennessee (FP56). The Folkways Anthology of Nogto Bosts 15 reviewed 
lsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. ha 
a COMPANION VOLUME to Vance Randolph's Who Blowed up the Church House? is 
promised by the Columbia University Press for publication next spring. lt is 
to be titled The Devil's Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales, 
BYRON CUMMINGS has published a comprehensive study of First Inhabitants of 
Arizona and the Southwest. Included in the volume are 129 pages of illustra- 
tions. The book may be purchased for «6.00 from Tae Cummings Publication 
Council, Route 8, Box 429, Tucson, Arizona. 


Rembert W. Patrick, Florida Fiasco. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
195k. $5.00. 


: Two books on Southern Indians were recently reviewed in these pages: The 
Southern Indians by R. S, Cotterill, TFSB, Vol. XX, No. 2; and Indian Removal 
by Grant Foreman, Vol. XIX, No. 2. Both were published by the Oklahoma Press. 
Although the thesis of Florida Fiasco is largely political, the book very 
appropriately sets out the concept of Indian relationships which one would ex- 
pect as having been importantly connected with that very troublesome and pro- 
longed "Florida question," 


The Indians are shown to have been the pawns of factional party groups in 
Georgia who were playing in a game of international rivalries, Spanish, English, 
French, and domestic politics. President Madison and his secretary Monroe 
constantly favored (1810-1815) the alienation of Kast Florida from Spanish 
influence and the eventual control of the territory, but they were never 
willing to commit the administration to the point of involving the United | 
States in a triangular dispute over these lands with Framce and England, es- | 
pecially with England with whom war was already a threat, . 


George Mathews, a semi-literate Georgian, whose vatriotic zeal and en- 
thusiasm brought both reward and disgrace is the narrative approacn to the 
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‘ account, Loyalists, self-styled patriots, and certain generals who had local 

; _ approval by Georgia governors made many unavailing attempts at handing all of 
Kast Florida over to the United States government. Andrew Jackson and his 
volunteers likewise met with disappointment until Jackson took his stand against 
the British behind cotton bales at New Orleans. This was after the Treaty of 
Ghent in which Spanish authority in the New World acquiesced to the British, 
and thus made possible peace to be negotiated rather than to be fought out 
along the Indian trails of St. Marks, Fernandina, and St. Augustine. 


--E. G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan Deb lege 


d 


Ed Kilman and Theon Knight, Hugh Roy Cullen, A Story of American Opportunity. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. whe 


There is a folklore connected with the development of the oil industry of 
Texas and the Southwest, Although the story of page Roy Cullen by Kilman and 
Knight is not written primarily from the standpoin oT the lorist, it does give 
much of this and more, 


Here is found a nostalgic parallel to the country of the "cowpuncher," the 

: mining "ghost towns," and the highly competitive interests of railroad building 
in these more spacious areas of western country. "Creekology" was Roy's 
special term for describing his own rather comprehensive formula for detecting 

‘ “the presence of "oil domes" where others had only found "dry salt." He some- 
times struck "gushes" where others had hauled their shallow-well derricks away, 
There is a lore also of "leases," of "land claims," and of "outlawry" which is 
a part of a developing frontier industry. 


Hugh Roy Cullen has been the enigma of the oil industry in the Southwest 
--philanthropist who lavished millions for any good cause, who could persuade 
successful candidates to run for the presidency, yet who never ran nor de- 
sired to run for office himself. Houston, Texas, owes a half-century of its 
early development to this rugged individualist. 


~--E, G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Pete Seezer, How to Play the 5-Stri njo. Beacon, New York: Printed Y the 
author, 1954. 8 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y.) 
$1.75. 


For some time the distinctive sound of the five-string banjo has heen 
waning in the very country which nourished it some decades ago. The looks and 
sound have .een so much a part of our folk heritage that many of us have oecome 
a little nostalgic for the vanishing "plink-a-plank." 


“a It was a happy day when in 1948 we ran across a mimeographed booklet on how 
’ /\ to play this instrument. This "first" instruction book for a folk instrument 
‘\ was written by that excellent contemporary exponent of the instrument, Pete 
~~ Seeger. The success of this modest booklet must have been great for there new 
, appears a well printed volume based on the first release, This most attractive 
“book presents in an interesting manner a step-by-step approach to the instrument. 
Copious misical examples are given in the language of the layman and folk music 
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lover. No attempt is inade to approach the instrument in a formal music-theory 
manner, a mistake which is often made when a manual is written for an informal — 
instrument. 


Throughout there is a running history of the instrument with pictures of 
old and new "timers" plucking away. This information is assenbled in a most 
delightful way by the author and with a subtle drive to the prospective player 
to try to emulate those who have enjoyed the banjo over the years. 


It is hoped that this book will revive the art of banjo pickin’ in our 
country. 


--Charles Faulkner Bryan 
Helena, Alabama 


Arna Bontemps, ed., Anthology of Negro Poets (Folkways Records Album No, FP91). 
New York: Folkways Records and Service Corp., 1954. LP 12", 


This very interesting record is recommended to all who enjoy hearing 
poetry read well, and particularly to those who find pleasure in hearing poets 
read their own verse. This statement is made with the full recognition that 
many poets do not read their own poetry well. The poets heard on tais record 
(Larigston Hughes, Sterling Brown, Claude McKay, Countee Cullen, Margaret Walker, 
and Gwendolyn Brooks) are neither equally expert as poets nor as readers, but 
none is incompetent in either’role. «ven Gwendolyn Brooks, one of the best 
poets (Pulitzer Prize winner in 199), whose reading at first is apt to dis- 
appoint the iistener, grows on one as he listens to her repeatedly. : 


Two of these recordings (the readings of Sterling Brow and Claude cKay) 
were originally made some ten years ago, and that of Countee Cullen is transerip- 
tion of a radio performance of about twenty years past. It is understandable 
that technically the Cullen section of this record should be the least satis- 
factory. Historical interest, however, attaches to the preservation of a voice 
now long silenced by death. The same may be said of the readings and commentary 
by Claude McKay ("St. Isaac's Church," "The Tropics in New York," and "If We 
Must 


Pron the viewpoint of the folklorist, the most interesting parts of the 
program offered are the two poems by Sterling Brown ("Long Gone" and "Ma Rainey") 
and the group of four by Margaret Walker ("Old Molly Means," "Kissie Lee," 
"Stackalee," and "John Henry"). iiss Walker, whose tale of the ghost of Molly 
Means is a real prize, has not only an adaptable voice but a sense of drama. 

She is a "natural" at this sort of thing. If this reviewer did not trust his 
own judgment, he would still rest confidently on that of his six-year old 
daughter and say that Miss Walker's "Molly Means" is fascinating. 


The album is accompanied by the editor's brief, informative biographical 
sketches of the poets. Mr. Bontemps has admiravly planned both the arrange- 
ment of the readings and the printed commentaries on these "six voices." 


J. G. 


— 
. . 
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INDEX TO VOLUME xX 


(Note: This index follows the general scheme of indexes to earlier-volumes of 
the T.F.S. Bulletin.. The purpose has not been to arrange a concordance. For 
example, titles and authors referred to in bibliographies and footnotes nave 
generally been omitted. imtries nave been made with tne probable interest of 


readers in mind, 


Speciai attention is called to the collections of items under 


such headings as Ballads and Folksongs, Book reviews, Customs, Ghost Stories, 


and Phonographic 2ecordings. ) 


A 


Advertising, Uses of folklore in, 3: 
58-61 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceed- 

ings of the, 4:101 
American Folklore: A Bibliography, h: 
100-101 
‘Anthropological Records, :101-102 
"The Appalachian Mountain Dulcimer 
Enigma," ):86-90 | 
Archives of folklore at Murray (Ken- 
tucky) State College, 4:93 © 
Arnold, Byron, 


Ballads and Folksongs (See also Phono- 
graphic Recordings) 
"At Home in the West," 1:19 
"Bury Me Not on tne Lone Prairie," 
1:16 
"Cowboy Jack," 1:17 


"The Cowboy's Lament." See "The 
Streets of Laredc" 
"The Dying Cowboy." See "Bury Me 


Not..." 
"Jesse James," 3:52 
"Joe Bowers," 1317 
"The Munroe Bynum Song," 1:11-13 
"The Queen of My deart," 1:18 


Roek Reviews 


Alford, Violet, Introduction to a, 
lish Folklore, reviewed by William 
Je Griffin, 1:25 

Brewer, J. Mason, The Word on the 
Brazos, reviewed by E. G. Rogers, 


Clausen, Lucy W., Insect Fact and Folk- 
lore, reviewed by E. G. Rogers, 3: 
67-68 

Coan, Otis W., Rocktown, Arkansas, re- 
viewed by «. G. Rogers, 2: 

Cotteril.:, S., The Southern Indians: 
The Story of the Civilized Tribes 
Before removal, reviewed by E. CG. 

Kilman, Ed and Theon Knight, Hugh xoy 
Cullen, a Story of American Oppor- 
tunity, reviewed by 5. G. rogers, 
4:103 


Knight, Theon. See Kilman, xd 
McDowell, Flora, Folk Dances of Ten- 
nessee, reviewed by 2. Ge Rogers, 


2:35 


Patrick, Rembert W., Florida Fiasco, 


reviewed by #.°G. Rogers, 4:102-103 
Polk, William T., Southern Accent, 
reviewed by E. G. rogers, 
Seeger, Pete, How to Play the 5-String 
Banjo, reviewJa by Charles Faulkres 
Bryan, ):103-,0 


"The Roving Gambler," i:17 | 
"The Streets of Laredo,” 1:18 
"The Texas Ranger," 1:16 
"The Unfortunate Rake," 1:18 
"The Wild Cowboy," 1:16-17 

Bayard, Samuel, 1:6; 2:hh 

"Bebop," 4:101 

Belden, Henry M., 

Benton, Kentucky, 1:6 

Billings, William, 1:3 


Roshears, Frances, 2:27 

Boswell, George We, 1:23; 2:hh; 3:65; 
4391, 92, 93, 98, 99 

Bradyville, Tennessee, 1:9-13 

Brewton, John E., 4:91, 98, 101 

Browne, Ray B., 3:65 

Bryan, Charles Faulkner, 1:7, 29, 23; 
3:65; 4:86, 92, 93, 97, 98, 99, 104 

Bryne, C.ifford, 3:47 


| 
4 


C 


Campbell, John C., 1:6 
Campbell, Harie, 
Cannon County, 293 
Carter County, 
Tales of Kentucky's, 
2-85 

Ceylon, folklore of, 3:66 
Chapin, Rev. Edwin H., 1:16 
Chappell, Louis, 1:6 
Chattanooga, University of, 4:92 
Cheney, Srainerd, 4:9) 
Child Ballads, 1:15 
Child, Francis J., 1:3,4 
Cocke County, 1:14-20; 2:2; 3:57; 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram, 1:14 
Cooley, Marguerite, 4:100 
Copeland, Aaron, 1:7 
Crabtree, Lillia G. 
Cresswell, Grace, 2: 
H. He, 3:h2, L8, 49, 5l, 

2 

Croy, Homer, 3:47, 50 
Cummings, Byron, 4:102 
Customs 

Bar the door--a game, 

"The Tell-Tale Match," 2:1 


1:18 


D 


Davidson, Donald, 1:1, 19, 23; l:91, 93 
“DeVoto, Bernard, 3: 63 

Dolly Pond, Tennessee 

Donelsm, Tennessee, 1393 

Dorson, Richard 1: 

Dulcimer enigma, 4:86-90 

Dulcimer builder: Homer Ledford, 3:65 


Duncan, Mrs. Joseph L., 2:hh 
Duncan, Ruby, 


E 


"An East Tennessee Ghost Tale," 2:l2- 
Mdwards, Lawrence, 4:92 


F 


Farr, T. Je, 3:65; 4:92, 98, 99, 100 

Fellowship in American Folklore, 3:65 

Fetterman, John, 3:65 

Filler, Louis, 3:66 

Fisk University, ue91,93 

The aT Arts Foundation of America, 
1:2 


Folklore Americano, 1:24 

Folklore Section, South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association, 1:23 

Franklin, Tennessee, 


G 


Gary, Charles L., 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 2: 
bh; 3:65; 4:91, 92-93, 97, 99, 100 
Ghost Stories 
"The Moonshine Still Ghost," 3:57 
"An wast Tennessee Ghost Tale," 
"The Warping Log Chains," 1:13-1h 
Gower, Herschel, 1:1) 
"The Great West as Seen in the Ballads 
of Cocke County," 1:1)-20 
Griffin, William J., 1:25; 4:92, 99, 108 
Grimes, Anne, 3:65 
Grise, George C., 1:23; 3:65; 4:92, 99 
Gummere, Francis 3B., 


H 


Haddox, Clara, 4:92 

Halpert, Herbert, 2:27, 28, 29, bl; | 
3265; hs 293, 99° 

Hamblen County, 1: 18; 

Hamilton County, 4 

Hand, Dr. Wayland, 

Hatcher, Mildred, 4:92 

Haun Family of Cocke gh 

Haun, Mildred, 1:1)-20; 

Hawkins County, 2:h2 

"Heard in the South," ):73~76 

"Heard in the South: An Announcernent and 
an Invitation," 3:62-6) 

Henderson, Chip, 2:2 

Herzog, George, 2:28 

Horne, Dorothy, 4:92 

Hough, merson, 3:51 

Huggins, L. B., 1:18 


1:1h-20 


Il Tesaur, 2:44 
International Folk iMusic Council, Jour- 


nal of the, 2:44 


J | 


Jackson, Dr. George Pullen, 1:1-8; 2: 
ub; 4s92 


106 
a 


Jackson, Juanita C., :100 

Jaffers, C. He, h:93 

Jansen, William Hugh, 2:hh 

Jazz, The language of, :77-81 

"Jesse James; Folk Hero," 3:47~52 

Jessup, Mrs. Lee Cheney, 1:23 

Johnson, Freida, 1:23; 4:92, 97-98 

Jonnson, Guy B., 1:2 

Jones, Mrs. Lewis R., 1:2) 

Jo Stafford Felloskip in American 
Folklore, 3:65 


K 


Kentucky Folklore Society, annual 
spring meeting, 

Kershaw, Jack, 

Kirkland, Ce, 4:92 

Kittredge, G. L., lsh 

Kroll, Harry Harrison, 4:9) 

Kuratn, Gertrude P., 3:66 


L 


"The Language of Jazz," 4:77-81 

Law, Harry, 4:92 

Laws, G. Malcolm, Jr., 1:16, 18, 19, 
20; 3:18 

Ledford, Homer, 3:65 

Lee, Archie, 4:98 

Lincoln Memorial University, 4:92 

Little and Smith (%asy Instructor), 1: 


3 
Lomax, Alan, 1:17 
Lomax, John A., 1:16, 
Lowe, Maggie J., 1:93 


17 


M 


McCurry, John, 23:3 
McDowell, Billy Jack, 
McDowell, Mrs. Flora, 
McDowell, Ls Le, 1:6; 
Macon County, 4:93 
Marquis, Don, :100 
Marshall County, 4:93 
Maryville College, 4:91 

Mason, Julian T., 3:58 

Mason, 2. L., 4:93- 

"The Master of the Sacred Harp," 1:1-8 
Maury County, 

Memphis State College, 4:91 

Merriam, Alan P., 1:23 

Merritt, Professor Dixon, 4:100 


4:98 
4:98 
2:45; 3:65 


O'Dell, Ruth W., 1313; 2:42; 3:57 


107 


Middle Tennessee State College, 4:91-92 

Midwest Folklore, 1:2h; 2:4h; 3:66 
neral County, West Virginia, Lore, lk: 
101 

Minnesota folklorist activities, 43101 

M.L.sA. Style Sheet, 1:8 

"The Moonshine Still Ghost," 3:57 

Mott, Frank Luther, 4:101 

"The Murder of Munroe Bynum," 1:9-13 

Murray State Colleze, Murray, Kentucky, 
2:27=28; 4:93 

Murrell Gang, 1:13; 2:h2 


N 


Nashville Tennessean Magazine, 3:65 
Nixon, He 

North Carolina Folklore, 4:101 

North Carolina Folxlore 43101 
North Star Folk News, 1:24; 3:66; 4:101 


0 


O'dara, Anne, 4:101 

Olson, Roland Le, 4:101-102 

Overton County, 1:18; 4:93 _ 

Owikeno Kwakintl, Social Life of The, 
4:101-102 


P 


Page, Mrs, Marion Tes 3: 53 
Palmer, Arthur Hudson, 4:101 
Parades, Américo, 3:65 
Parker; Mrs, Frances Jackson, 1:7, 8 
Parks, Vernon, 4:100 
Pelican, a wonderful bird is the, 4:100 
Pendleton, Charles S., 4:92 
Penrod, James 4:94 
Phonos-raohic Recordings 
Ber ier, Bill, Frontier Ballads and - 
Cowboy Songs, reviewed by Vernon 
Taylor, le , 
Bontemps, Arna, ede, Anthology o 
Negro Poets, reviewed aT Je 
Griffin, | 
"Folk Music of the United States and 
Latin America," Library of Congress 
recording 
Library of Congress folkmusic record~ 
ings, 1:23; 4:102 
Mechan Family, Folk Songs and Ballads, 
reviewed by Vernon Taylor, 1:2 


| 
| 
a 
a 


106 


Phonographic Recordings (cmtinued) 
Stinson Catalog, 3:66 
Stinson recordings, 4:101 

Polk County, 2:12 

Popular ideas in the nineties, 4:101 

Fost, Grace, 4:92 

Pound, Dr. Louise, 4:73 

"Proverbial Comparisons from an East 
Tennessee County," 2:27-l1 


Q 
Quantrill's guerrillas, 3:8, 
R 


"Rabbit Triggers," 1:20-23 
Randolph, Vance, 3:h7, 66; 4:102 
Rayburn, mes 3:52 

Richardson, Ethel, 1:2 

Rickard, Bob, 4:98 

Riley, Susan u., 

Roberts, Elizabcth Madox, 3:66 


Rogers, Ee G., 1:24-25; 2:41, 5, 


3265, 67-68; 4:92, 98, 103 
"Roster of Members, Subscribers, and 
Exchanges," 3:68-72 
Rufty, Hilton, 1:5 
Rutherford County, 4:93 


§ 


"Scholarship in Tennessee Folklore," 
&:91-97 

Scott County, 2:27-l1 

Seeger, Cherles, 1:6; 

Sharp, Cecil, 1:2, 3, l, 5, 6 

chelby County, 4:93 

Simon, Mrs. Gwladys Hughes, 3:66 

Singin' Billy, 1:23 

4392 


Smith, Glanville, 3:66 


"Some Uses of Folklore in Advertising," 


3256-61 
Southeastern Folklore Society, 1:23 
Southern Speech, 3:62-64; 4:73-76; 


Speech patterns in the South, 3:62-6h; 


4373-76 
Sturtevant, William C., 1:2h 
Style Sneet Adopted for T.F.S. 
Bulletin, 1:8 
"Superstitions at Home," 3:53-56 
Sutton-Smith, Brian, 


ve 


T 


"T.F.S,. Bulletin Adopts Style Sheet," 
1:6 

T.F.S. Bulletin plans to survey uses cof 
folklore in education, 4:100 

"Tales of Kentucky's Cave Region," 4:82- 
85 

Talley, Thomas W., 4:93 

Taylor, Vernon, 1:25-26; 4:91, 93 

"The Tell-Tale Match," 2:1 

Tennessee folklore, scholarship in, l: 
91-97 

Tennessee Folklore Society, Announcement 
of 1954 Annual Meeting, 2:44; 3:65 


Tennessee Folklore Society, Annual meet- 


Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 
2:4h, 4:91,99 

Tennessee Folklore Society, Officers 
for 1955, 

Tennessee Folklore Society, report of 
Resolutions Committee, l:99-100 

Tennessee Folklore Society, Report of 
Twentieth Annual Meeting, 4:98-100 

Tennessee Folklore Society, roster of 
members, subscribers, and exchanges, 
3268-72 

Tenessee Polytechnic Institute, 4:91, 
98 

Tennessee, University of, 4:92, 93 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, 43:92 


Tequesta, 1:2) 
.Terry, Mrs. Benton, 4:98, 100 


Thomas, Mrs. John R., 2: 

Thompson, Stith, 

Thomson, Virgil, 1:7 

"A Tribute to Miss Freida Johnson," 
4397-98 

Tucker, H. Clay, li:77 

"The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the. 
Tennessee Folklore Society," 1:98-100 


U 
Upshur County, West Virginia, 1:2 
V 


Vanderbilt University, 4:91, 93, 9h. 
Venable, Tom, 


> 


109 


W Wilson, Gordon, 2:hhs 3:65; 4:98 
Vinson, Ann Caulfield, 2:4; 3:66 
Walker, William, 1:3, 5, 23 WJZh, Clarksville, 2:44 
Warfel, Harry R., 3:66 Wolfe, Irving, 3:65; 4:91, 92 
"The Warping Log Chains," 1:13-14 Wood, Gordon R., 3:62, 64, 65; 4:73, 76, 
Weinreich, Beatrice, 3:65 92, 98, 100 
West, John Foster, 3101 Woods, "Uncle! 1211 
West Virginia Folklore, 1:23; 3:66; Woodward, Felix, 4:92 
4:101 Work, Je We, 4:93 
Westermarck, E. Ae a WSM, Nashville, 1:23 
white, B, Wyant, Betty Jean, 4:82 
White County, 293 
white, Newman, I., 1:2 Y 
"Who Tore Jim Norvell!s Coat?" 2:43 
Wilgus, D. K., 2:hh Yoder, Don, 1:6 


Williams, udward, 4:98 
Wilson County, 1: 20 
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